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THE CIRCULAR, 

Is an exponent of Bible Communism, It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
@earch. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
4: will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
@nd inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
wip of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 

ential movement of the times. 

‘It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
gut money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Paith of tae Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 50U 
pages. By J. H. Noves. Price, $1.50. 

The Berean coatains free, outline discussions of the great 
Beligious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birta, the Secoad Cuming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
ddasation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Binle evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of this book. 








SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J, H- 
Noyes. Pamphiet, 10 cents, 


§@™ Past Volumes of the “Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 











The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
556 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account -of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

Tne Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is otfered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age;"that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Comuinunity. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 
gaining extension and recognition among men. 
An exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
mong them securing the most confidence, have 
Raturally the most influence. Jonn H. Noyes, 
es the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 

of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tue Crrcuvar is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and eontribu- 


ting to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 
a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 


ness. 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcomin Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 





YVhe Gommuanity;, 


Oneida, N. Y., 








MANUFACTURERS OF 

Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 

Traveling- of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 

Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. _ 

Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. ¥Y. 
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~ Old-fashioned Faith. 


A Home-Talk by J. H. N. 





“Who among us shall dwell with the de- 
vouring fire? Who among us shall dwell 
with everlasting burnings? He that walk- 
eth righteously, and speaketh uprightly ; he 
that despiseth the gain of oppression, that 
shaketh his hands from holding of bribes, 
that stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood, 
and shutteth his eyes from seeing evil; he 
shall dwell on high.” We are nt to under- 
stand by this last clause, that it is a person’s 
duty to willfully close his eyes to truth, or 
be ignorant of the evil that exists. The 
meaning of it is, that the true man will not 
allow his thoughts to be taken possession of 
by anything below him, or ona level with 
him. “He sets the Lord always before his 
face” —his object is “to bring every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ.” 
He has something of more importance to 
think of than mere superficialities. If evil 
presents itself claiming his attention, he will 
say, “If I had nothing else to dol would 
attend to you, but my thoughts are not my 
own—my mind is not my own; and the fact 
that [am surrounded by circumstances that 
invite my attention, does not properly de- 
termine the course of my thoughts. It is 
for Christ to direct my thoughts, and he may 
prefer I should think of something else.” 
Christ is perfectly independent of circum- 
stances; and perhaps many times the fact 
that an inferior or horizontal interest de- 
mands attention, would be the very reason 
why he would refuse to give it. 

A man who has set his heart on bringing 
every thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ—on setting the Lord always before 
his face, and is determined to have a single 
eye, not thinking his own thoughts, but the 
thoughts of Christ—must train himself to 
what may be called absent-mindedness ; so 
that external inducements shall have no 





power over him—anything below him shall 


appeal in vain for attention, except as Christ 
chooses to have him give his attention to it. 
For onel desire the free flow of Christ’s 
Spirit in everything Ido; and except as | 
can have that in my attention to outward 
things, they shall appeal to me in vain—my 
mind shall be far away on other subjects, 
pursuing my studies with Christ. 

This kind of absent-mindedness, is abso- 
lutely essential to our true education. We 
often hear anecdotes of the absence of mind 
to which enthusiastic persons are subject. 
The following case is perhaps an extreme 
specimen, but will illustrate this trait. A 
celebrated musician lost his wife; and for 
some time was extremely dejected. While 
absorbed in melancholy meditation, a mu- 
sical quotation applicable to his situation 
came to his mind, and he sat down to the 
piano to play it. He very soon became 
absorbed in his favorite passion, and forgot 
all about his wife. A servant came in and 
asked him to give orders about the funeral, 
but his master refused to leave his piano 
and told him impatiently to go and speak to 
his wife! This was avery foolish absence 
of mind, but Christ has a right to demand of 
us an absorption into the music of his Spirit, 
as complete as that. 

Shutting the eyes from the secing of evil, 
in a right way, is not closing up the mind, 
or turning the thoughts into vacancy. It is 
turning our thoughts to Christ—obeying a 
superior attraction. These external induce- 
ments to thought, appeal to what may be 
called the descending, or horizontal tenden- 
cy of your mind—they engage you in fel- 
lowship with things on a level with, or below 
yourself. If you suffer your mind and 
thoughts to be occupied indiscriminately 
with such things, you will contract meanness 
and poverty.from them. Our spiritual 
health requires that the predominant. ten- 
dencies of our thoughts should be toward 
Christ and eternal life. 

Not only is it necessary to close our 
mind against evil in the descending and _hor- 
izontal sphere, but we must guard our 
thoughts from being taken possession of by 
good in the same direction. The habit of 
mind that allows horizontal good to take pos- 
session of it, will extend the same freedom 
to evil. You may say we are bound to re- 
joice in every thing. Christ does not say 
so. . When his disciples came back boasting 
of the power they had over evil spirits, and 
supposing it to be a topic of high interest, 
and legitimate matter for rejoicing, he said 
to them, “ Nevertheless in this rejoice not; 
but rather rejoice because your names are 
written in heaven.” Look higher! Choose 
a higher sphere for rejoicing. This liability 
to be carried away by either good or evil, 
at the bidding of circumstances, is what eve- 
ry one must be delivered from, if he wishes 
to stand side by side with the rest of Christ’s 
flock. The old-fashioned faith was one that 
made people very absent-minded, and _insen- 
sible to the presence of either good or evil 
of an outward nature. It gave a dignity 
and solidity of character to Christ and the 
Primitive Church, that we need very much 
to cultivate and seek after. ; 

See further what Christ tells us to re- 
jeice in—* Blessed are ye when men shall 
wevile you, and persecute you, and say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for my 
sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for 
great is your reward in heaven.” This is a 
legitimate ground of rejoicing, and is sub- 
stantially the same as the other. 
because you are laying up treasures in hea- 


Rejoice 


the cross and despising the shame, be- 
cause your names are written in heaven. 
Herein lies the source of Paul’s constant 
rejoicing : he counted not his life dear unto 
him, that he might finish his course with joy, 
and enter upon the reward that was laid up 
for him in heaven. 

Now our position is substantially the same 
as that of the Primitive Church; and if we 
wish to have fellowship with those old heroes, 
we must learn to rejoice in what they did, 
and do still rejoice in—we must attain that 
absorption into Christ, that entire devotion 
of heart and feeling to him, that qualifies per- 
sons to take their place, and behave becom- 
ingly in heaven. We must in some way 
attain a degree of discipline that will enable 
us to keep our eye single toward God in the 
midst of great prosperity and external glory. 
We must be able to bear an exceeding weight 
of glory, without rejoicing in it dispropor 
tionately, or being seduced by it from single- 
eyed devotion to Christ. How did the 
Primitive Chureh get this self-control ? They 
took their first great lessons in it in this 
world, by learning to “turn away from see- 
ing of evil,” and commanding their minds 
into positive attention to Christ in the midst 
of terrors and distresses. The training that 
enabled them to keep a single eye to him in 
the midst of persecution and suffering, qual- 
ified them to maintain the same simplicity 
in the midst of great good. Learning to set 
the Lord always before their face in the 
presence of Satan, and in the midst of hell, 
as it were, prepared them to live in heaven 
and still set the Lord..always before their 
face. D : mp 
There is a higher grade of character fur 
us to attain in this respect, than we have 
yet attained. Look at the state of Christ 
while in this world. You may say he had 
advantages that we have not; but he had 
immense disadvantages too. We have never 
known what heavenly happiness is—we 
have had trial and suffering from the begin- 
ning. But Christ descended to this world 
from the bosom of the Father—* Though he 
was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor, 
and took upon him the form of a servant ;” 
and he felt, no doubt, the full weight of the 
contrast while associated with his disciples. 
“ How long shall I be with you? how long 
shall ] suffer you?” he exclaims, while strait- 
ened in spirit by their unbelief; and un- 
doubtedly his death was a glorious release to 
him. With all his sensitiveness to good, and 
appreciation of the peace and happiness he 
had with the Father, yet he came into this 
cold world, and lived thirty years in contact 
with all manner of wickedness. 

Look at the sufferings of the Primitive 
Church. All that we have been called to 
endure is nothing in comparison: yet they 
thought their troubles “light afflictions” ; and 
we, if we expect to attain their society must 
come some where near their manliness. By 
cultivating their fellowship, and refusing to 
give attention to either good or evil on the 
horizontal scale, we can have heaven itself 
here. We have criticised that foolish sensi- 
tiveness to good and evil that carries people 
away into extremes, in specific instances: let 
us generalize the criticism, and make war 
upon that spirit as it affects all, in the way 
of diverting them from Christ. Let us pray 
for more depth, and stir one another up to 
lay hold more firmly of the old-fashioned’ 
faith of Christ and Paul—shake ourselveé 
from this littleness of mind, and assume ih’ 
the name of Christ that we are able to ré 
sist the devil, and expel him from our coast: 








Fight the battle before you, enduring 


ven. 


Assume the godly boldness that minds ndthY 
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ing about past experience and cares nothing 
for the magnitude of the evil around us—for 
Christ has overcome ‘the wicked one in our 
hearts. Faith in its very nature, is an over- 
coming power: it could not enter the world 
without overcoming the devil. Satan can 
get along with everything else except faith— 
he can fellowship thoughts and feelings of all 
kinds, but faith is an antagonistic element 
that he has no fellowship with. We may 
assume that the devil knows from old expe- 
rience, that he cannot handle a man of faith 
-—he has tried it enough to know that he 
cannot masticate an old fashioned believer 
without getting choked. 

To sum up all: every thing around us— 
that which we call the world—is but the soil 
on which we grow; it furnishes nutriment 
and discipline for us; but our being and des- 
tiny is as distinct from it as the plant from 
the earth which surrounds it. God makes 
use of evil to chasten us, soften us, sharpen 
our wits, and develop in us faith and patience. 
All things, whether good or evil, work togeth- 
er for good to them that love God, 
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What Next? 








The great moral movement in this coun- 
try for the last thirty years has been the 
Anti-Slavery movement. It began very 
small about thirty years ago, and has gradu- 
ally absorbed to itself most of the moral 
power and influence of the nation, and has 
become an exceedingly powerful and con- 
trolling movement. A large mass of mind 
studying on the subject of slavery, and _stir- 
ring up the mind of the nation in regard to 
it, has worked out arevolution. Providence 
has brought it to the result which we now 
see—the Abolition of Slavery. In all but a 
limited section of the country, Slavery is 
abolished, and the prospect is that what is 
now left of the institution in the Border 
States will soon come to an end. It is hard- 

ly possible that the war can now close, and 
the Union be reconstructed, without a final 
and complete end of Slavery. 

Thus the Anti-Slavery movement has 
about come to its consummation, the object 
which it had in view will soon be accom- 
plished. The question now arises, How is 
this great mass of mind which the Anti-Sla- 
very movement has marshaled, to be occupied 
when Slavery has gone down to destruction ? 
It is like a gigantic army that is organized 
and disciplined. What shall it do next? 
What is the next great movement into which 
this spiritual and moral host can be turned? 
What other enemies are there to conquer? 
What new hights of progress on which to 
plant the banners of victory ? 

An answer to these questions may perhaps 
be obtained by recurring to the moral and 
spiritual histery of the past thirty years. Two 
great movements entered the ficld about thir- 
ty years ago—the Anti-Slavery movement 
and the movement for Holiness and the King- 
dom of God. The great Revival movement 
that had been in progress for a number of 
years before, culminated early in 1834 in 
the birth of the doctrine of Holiness—Salva- 
tion from Sin through belief in, and confes- 
sion of, Jesus Christ as an indwelling perfect 
Savior. The two great movements claimed 
the attention of the nation. One was an 
interior, spiritual movement, pertaining to the 
relations of men with God, and settling their 
outward relations on the basis of ree- 
enciliation of the heart to God—the Gospel 
ot Holiness; the other was an outward, moral 
movement, pertaining primarily and almost 
exclusively to questions of outward liberty 
and human relation. From various causes 


the outward or Anti-Slavery movement ob- 


SE 
interior, spiritual movement for Holiness and 
the Kingdom of God, was crowded aside. 
The Revival spirit withdrew, and instead of 
a great central movement against Sin, domi- 
nating all questions of Reform, a secondary 
issue was made with an outward and side 
evil—Slavery. 

This result, however disastrous to the cause 
of Holiness and the Revival movement at 
the time, has been overruled by Providence 
in the interest of ulterior developments, of 
which the approaching consummation of the 
Anti-Slavery movement may be regarded as 
the heralding. The child of the Revival spirit 
—the Gospel of Holiness—which was born 
in 1834, though discarded and thrust aside 
by the Anti-Slavery Spirit, did not die— 
Dismissed from the immediate field of pop- 
ular interest and attention, it has in a quiet 
and comparatively obscure way lived on, and, 
in the lives of those who have been faithful 
to it, endured discipline and persecution, and 
been prepared and equipped for its mission 
among the nations.- Problems have been 
worked out and results attained which will 
yet be found to be of vast use in the social 
and spiritual revolution which is to come. 
Though occupying but a small outward foot- 
hold, it has been perfecting its interior con- 
nections and broadening its base of spiritual 
power, with an evident inspiration, preparato- 
ry to a future campaign. 

What then are the probabilities and _indi- 
cations as to the channel into which the great 
moral power of the nation which the Anti- 
Slavery movement has marshaled into its 
service, will be turned when the object of 
that movement is accomplished? Are we 
not justified by the history of the past in the 
assurance that a new movement will then be- 
gin in the interest of Holiness and the King- 
dom of God? We may rest assured that 
God’s purpose concerning this people has not 
changed—that he has never abandoned the 
central object which blazed forth with heav- 
enly power in the high revival hours of 1834, 
of establishing his Resurrection Kingdom in 
this world, and beginning in the heart of this 
nation the dispensation of unity between 
heaven and earth. The great outward ob- 
struction and devil’s snare which turned men’s 
attention away from the call of the heavens in 
1834 and onward till now, is being rapidly re- 
moved out of the way. And as Slavery goes 
down in the destruction and thunder of war, 
will not the heart of the nation rise up from 
the baptism of blood and judgment which has 
passed over it, and seek the face of the living 
God? Will it not turn to a crusade against 
Sin and spiritual slavery of every kind, be- 
side which this Anti-Slavery crusade will be 
remembered only as child’s play. Men of 
America! let us have not merely a nation ran- 
somed from Negro Slavery, but a world ran- 
somed from diabolism—from Sin, Disease and 


Death! Let all earnest hearts that believe 
in God, work and pray for thisresult. * 
~~ emo 
“The Last Days.” 


Readers of the New Testament will re- 
member that this expression is used by the 
apostles, with apparent reference to the times 
then present. It has indeed been extended 
by Millerites, Mormons, and others, and ap- 
plied to all times subsequent, according as 
persons had a theory of an approaching Ad- 
vent and judgment to make out; but it may 
be asserted that this extension is a bare as- 
sumption, and without authority from scrip- 
ture, which so far as it uses the terms, “last 
days,” “last times,” &c., confines the applica- 
tion to the period in which the apostles wrote, 
and the Primitive Churches read. We have 
taken pains to collate all the various passages 
in which these expressions occur, with their 
connection, in order to present the full force 
of the meaning which such emphatic words 
were intended to convey; and we copy the 
result in the next column :* 


*The term “ast day” occurs several times in John, as in 
the sentence, “I will raise him up at the last day”—referring 





tained the field of national attention. The 


apparently to the judgment —the specific close of the series 
of what are the “last days.” 


Acts 2: 16..... [Peter’s answer to the 
people on the day of Pentecost.] This is 
that which was spoken by the prophet Jvel 
—aAnd it shall come to pass in the ast 
days, saith the Lord, I will pour out of my 
spirit upon all flesh... .. And I will show 
wonders in the heavens above, and signs 
in the earth beneath, . . . .before that great 
and notable day of the Lord come. 

1 Tim. 4: 1..... Now the Spirit speaketh 
expressly, that in the latter times some 
shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils. 
. . If thou put the brethren in remembrance 
of these things, thou shalt be a good minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ, &c. 

S Tus.’ $:'1....'% This know also, that in the 
last days perilous times shall come. For 
men shall be lovers of their own selves, 
covetous, ... having a form of Godliness, 
but denying the power thereof; from such 
turnaway. For of this sort are they which 
creep into houses, &c. 

|Hes. 1:1,2..... God, who at sundry times 
and in divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his 
Son, &e. 

Jamus 5: 1,3..... Go to now, ye rich men, 
weep and how] for your miseries that shall 
come upon you, .. . .Ye have heaped treas- 
ure together for the /ast days. 

) Pov. i:6..... Ye are kept by the power 
of God through faith unto salvation, ready 
to be revealed in the ast time. 

1 Par. 1: 20...°.. Christ, . . .verily was 
foreérdained before the foundation of the 
world, but was manifest in these das times 
for you. 

2 Per. 3: 1,3..... This second epistle, be- 
loved, I now write unto you; in both which 
Istir up your pure minds by way of re- 
membrance: that ye may. be mindful of 
the words which were spoken before by 
the holy prophets, and of the command- 
ment of us the apostles ‘of the Lord and 
Savior; knowing this first, that there shall 
come in the dast days scotfers, walking 
after their own lusts, and saying, Where 
is the promise of his coming ? 

1 Joun 2: 18. Little children, it is the Jast 
time [hour, Gr. I: and as ye have heard 
that antichrist shall come, even now are 
there many antichrists; whereby we know 
it is the dast time [hour]. 

Jupe 17,18. Beloved, remember ye the 
words which were spoken before of the 
apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ; how 
that they told you there should be mock- 
ers in the last time, who should walk 
after their own ungodly lusts. 


© 


1. It is strikingly manifest in most of these 
passages, and to be gathered from all of 
them, that the /ast days referred to were then 
in course of fulfillment ; and hence there is no 
authority for applying the language to any 
other period. 

2. The term has reference evidently to the 
impending conclusion of the Jewish dispen- 
sation—which is elsewhere frequently char- 
acterized as the “end of the world.” 

3. The expression also looks forward indi- 
rectly to the Coming of Christ, and the be- 
ginning of a new state. A distinct allusion 
of this kind is frequently found in the con- 
nection, as in the passage in Acts, where 
from the “last days” the language proceeds 
without any break to speak of the coming of 
“ the great and notable day of the Lord,” i. e., 
the judgment of the Second Coming. The 
predicted apostasies and peculiar wickedness 
of the “last days,” which the apostles earnest- 
ly warned the churches of, as though the evil 
was then present, correspond exactly with 
what Christ told his disciples to expect as 
among the last precursors of his Coming. 
Christ had foretold that false Christs should 
arise and should deceive many ; and John, at 
the period of his epistle says, “ There are al- 
ready many antichrists, whereby we know 
that it is the last hour ;” i. e., before the prom- 
ised advent of Christ. 

After ascertaining that the period spoken 
of as the Jast days, was fulfilled during the 
apostolic age, we naturally seek to know the 
exact import of the term. On the one hand 
it seems a paradoxical position to assume, ac- 
cording to the literal force of the language, 
that the last days are past—surely, one 
would think, we live in later days than those 
of the apostles, and there is reason to doubt 
whether the last days are reached even now, 








This obvious difficulty has led people either 
to pass Over the expression lightly, as having 
small meaning, or to transfer its application 
forward to some future time. On the other 
hand, the language in question is clear and 
categorical, and we know that the apostles 
were not accustomed to use words in a loose, 
random way, or at less value than their com- 
mon meaning. What did they signify by 
announcing with so much unqualified empha 
sis that the world was then in its last days? 


In order to t.uly appreciate the matter, 
we need to place ourselves in the apostles’ 
position, so as to sympathize with them as 
Jews, in their expectation of the approaching 
doom of Judaism at the crisis of the Second 
Coming. Suppose, in the case of the pres- 
ent Catholic church, a prophecy goes forth, 
that within this generation its organization 
and function shall come to an end—its power 
be destroyed, and all its churches and Cathe- 
drals be pulled down. Such a supposition 
exhibits only faintly the prospect that was 
really before the Jewish church and dynasty. 
The Second Coming was to be the end of a 
system of religion, and of a social, political 
and domestic economy, which the Jews had 
received from God, and to which they had 
been wedded as the only system of divine 
manifestation that the world had known—all 
was to be swept away. The whole of the 
worldly preliminary state, was to terminate 
within forty years, and all that was left in 
the mind of the Jewish believer, was the per- 
fected heavenly state beyond it. - With them 
at least, this period was truly the “ last days.” 

So in an important sense it was for the 
world, The truth is, let the Gentile age 
cheat itselfas it may, there never was any 
divinely authorized worldly sanctuary but 
that ancient Jewish one. Whatever relig- 
ious institutions have come since, claiming 
divine authority in the world, have really 
come without appointment, and stand on no 
other basis than that of private and volunta- 
ry speculations. The churches and priest- 
hoods that have arisen to fulfill the function 
of that old Jewish dispensation among the 
Gentiles, though they have been permitted, 
and have received some secondary spiritual 
sanction as to their results, can yet make no 
pretension to a divine commission. The Jew- 
ish religion was God’s appointed religion, and 
the only one for the probationary, interme- 
diate state. The importance of the crisis 
which terminated it, and the force of the term 
“last days,” as applied to that period, may 
be represented by an illustration. The Jew- 
ish religion being preliminary to the heaven- 
ly state, may be compared to the wharf and 
abutments that we would build on the shore 
of a stream, preliminary to forming a bridge. 
First an abutment of masonry is run out,for a 
considerable distance perhaps, into the water, 
and from the top of that the arch of the 
bridge is sprung. The abutment suddenly 
comes to an end, and what remains isa 
bridge, starting from the top and end of it, 
and going high and dry, clear of the water to 
the other shore. So started the resurrection 
church at the Second Coming, from the ter- 
minating abutment of Judaism. The Jewish 
school was the last of the solid foundations 
on the earthly shore of the river—thence the 
true bridge arched itself in the invisible: and 
the subsequent attempt of the Gentiles to 
build on and extend the visible pier into the 
river, has been a humbug, a mere floating, 
incoherent mass of drift-wood, which time 
steadily carries away. It is only by recog- 
nizing the Jewish foundation, and its legiti- 
mate end, and the new structure that sprung 
from it 1800 years ago, that the Gentiles wil] 
have the benefit of the bridge. 

Thus the “ /as¢ days” of Apostolic writers 
was an expression founded on substantial 
fact—a fact involving with them, the end of 
the world, and the commencement of 
the world to come; and marking the point 
in all history, where the divinely author- 
ized School of Ages, passed from the visible 
to the invisible state. The Second Coming, 
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which was the impending event of those “ last 
days,” was the greatest crisis which the 
world ever did or ever will see. Christ’s 
prediction of the tribulation of that time, 
that it should be the greatest that ever was, 
or ever would be, was but an indication of 
the magnitude of the crisis. 


LATE NEWS. 
Offer of Amnesty. 

The President accompanied his annual mes- 
sage to Congress with a proclamation of amnesty 
to the people of the Rebel states, in which he 


offers a conditional pardon, with specified ex- 
ceptions, to the Rebels in arms, and suggests a 





and such others, if any, not contravening said 
conditions, and which may be deemed expedient 
by those framing the new State government. 
“To avoid misunderstanding, it may be proper 
to say that this proclamation, so far as it relates 
to State Governments, has no reference to States 
wherein loyal State governments have all the 


may be proper to further say, that whether mem- 
bers sent to Congress from any State shall be ad- 
mitted to seats, constitutionally rests exclusively 





ple of the States wherein the National authority | 
has been suspended, and loyal State governments | 
have been subverted, a mode in and by whieh | 
the National authority and loyal State govern- | 








plan for the redrganization of the States. That 
portion of the proclamation which relates to the 
amnesty, omitting the preamble, is as follows : | 
“JT, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United | 
States, do proclaim, declare, and make known to 
persons who have directly, or by implication, 
participated in the existing rebellion, except as 
hereinafter excepted, that a full pardon is grant- 
ed to them and each of them, with restoration of | 
all rights of property except of slaves, and in| 
property cases where rights of third parties have 
intervened, and upon the condition that every 
euch person shall take and subscribe an oath, 
and maintain said oath inviolable, and which 


. * * — 2 
is the best the Executive can suggest with a 
present impressions, it must not be understood | 


that no other possible mode would be acceptable.” 
Affairs in Enrope. 

The Polish insurrection is not the only cause 
of disturbance in the European political equilib- 
rium just now. Germany, or rather the minor 
states of Germany, are in dispute with Denmark 


again about the duchies of Schleswig and Hol- | of necessity, from desolated plantations. ‘ 
had the choice between coming and staying be-| Manufacturing building, we have at last loaded 


stein. It appears that in 1852, in settling matters 
after the revolutionary disturbances of the sever- 
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fourth of this number, is but one single worn and 
scanty garment. Many children are wrapped day 
and night in tattered blankets as their sole appar- 
el. But few of all these people have had any 
change of raiment since, in the midsummer or 
earlier, they came from the abandoned planta- 
tions of their masters. Multitudes of them have 


place of women and babes through these stormy 
winter months! They live of necessity in ex- 
treme filthiness and are afflicted with all fatal 


pensated labor cannot be procured for them in 
the camps. 
dition, survive the winter. It is my conviction 
that, unrelieved, the half ot them will perish be- 


phis alone, out of an average of about four thous- 
and, twelve hundred of these people, or from 
twelve to twenty a day. One day we buried 
thirty-five! Those who have been gathered in- 


those who were on our hands last winter. 
These people have come in, not as a result of 


They 


hind to starve. They came, many of them, to 


They cannot, in their present con- | 


Oath shall be registered for permanent preserva- 


tion, and shall be of the tenor and effect follow- 
ing, to wit: 

** |—do solemnly swear, in the presence of Al- 
mighty God, that 1 will henceforth faithfully sup- 

rt, protect, and defend the Constitution of tue 
nite States and the Union of the States there- 
under, and that 1 will in tike manner abide by 
and faithfully support all acts of Congress, passed 
during the existung rebellion with reference to | 
slaves, so long and so far as not repealed or mod- 
ified, or held void by Congress or by decision of 
of the Supreme Court ; aud that 1 will in like 
manner avide by and faithfully support all proc- 
Jamations of the President, made uring the ex- 
isting rebellion having reference to slaves, so 
long and so tar as not modified or declared void 
by the Supreme Court. So help me God. 

“The persons excepted from the benefits of the 
foregoing provisions are all who are or shall 
have been civil or diplomatic officers or agents of 
the so-called Confederate government; all who 
have left judicial stations under the United States 
to aid rebellion; all who are or shall have been 
military or naval officers of said so called Confed- 
erate government, above the rank of colonel in 
the army or lieutenant in the navy, and all who 
left seats in the United States Congress to aid the 
rebellion ; all who resigned commissions in the ar- 
my or navy of the United States, and afterwards 
aided the rebellion, and all who have engaged in 
any way in treating colored persons, or white 
persons in charge of such, otherwise than lawful- 
ly as prisoners of war, and which persons may 
have been found in the United States service as 
soldiers, seamen, or in any other capacity.” 

The President’s proposition for redrganizing 
the States is as follows: 

“ And I do further proclaim, declare, and make 
known, that whenever, in any of the States of 
Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, 
and North Carolina, a number of persons not less 
than one-tenth in number of the votes cast in 
such States at the Presidential election of the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty, having taken the oath aforesaid, and not 
having since violated it, and being qualified 
voters by the election law of the State existing 
immediately before the so-called act of secession 
and excluding all others, shall reéstablish a State 
government which shall be Republican, and in 
no wise contravening said oath, such shall be 
recognized as the true government of the State, 
and the State shall receive thereunder the bene- 
fit of the constitutional provision, which declares 
that the United States shall guaranty to every 
State in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment, and shall protect each of them against in- 
vasion, on application of the Legislature, or the 
Executive, where the Legislature cannot be con- 
vened, against domestic violence. And I do fur- 
ther proclaim, declare and make known, that any 
provisions which may be adopted by such State 
Government in relation to the freed people of 
such State which shall recognize and declare 
their permanent freedom and provide for their 
education, and which may yet be consistent, as a 
temporary arrangement, with their present con- 
dition as a laboring, landless and homeless class, 
will not be objected to by the national execu- 
tive. 

“ And it is suggested, as not improper, that in 
constructing a loyal State government in any 
State, the name of the State, the boundary, the 
subdivisions, the Constitution, and the general 
code of laws as before the rebellion, be main- 
tained, subject only to the modifications made 
necessary by the conditions herein before stated, 








Minnesota 
Springfield Republican the following statement of 
the needs of the freedmen : 


al previous years, ameng which was the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question, the five great powers of! 


poses to reign over Schleswig and Holstein, as | 
did Frederick Seventh. But it seems Prince Au-| formed for the purpose of alleviating the condi-| 
gustenburg, ignoring the fact that in 1852 his 


father renounced all claims of family succession 
in Schleswig and Holstein, now claims the duke- 
dom of those provinces. Thus a quarrel is start- 
ed, and neither party is disposed to waive what 
they consider their legal rights, nor to submit the 


question to any arbitration unless it be that of 


war. The late arrivals from Europe represent 


that Denmark is preparing for war, and the} 


Prince of Augustenburg is enlisting as many sup- 
porters of his claims as possible. 
the duchies in dispute are represented as gener- 
ally opposed to Denmark, but their opposition in 
itself would not be very formidable. The whole 
question, in its relations to the various powers, is 
considerably “mixed.” We copy the following 


“ Several of the minor German powers never ac- 
ceded to the treaty of 1852, considering that the 
management of these provinces was a German 
question and was not to be decided by any con- 
gress of powers. Their influence will of course 
be thrown for the claimant from Augustenburg 
and the federal execution. Austria and Prussia 
are bound to the support of Denmark by the 
treaty of 1852, but are not as yet very emphatic 
in favoring the claims of Denmark, and may pos- 
sibly join with the minor powers. In that event, 
Sweden will join with Denmark and the whole 
northern part of Europe will resound with the 
shock of arms. It is difficult to see too how Eng- 
land can remain neutral in these events. Christ- 


ian Ninth isthe father-in-law of the Prince of 


Wales, and the prospective king of England will 
be drawn both by interest and relationship to es- 
pouse the cause of Denmark. On the other hand, 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg, who is one of the 
strongest supporters of Prince Augustenburg, is 
brother-in-law of Queen Victoria, while her son 
Alfred is to be the duke’s successor. England 
has already implored the German Bund to place 
the matter in arbitration, but the request has not 
been heeded. Napoleon too is always ready for 


any exigency that may arise, and he would not 
be a quiet spectator while the Rhinish provinces 
were invitingly left for him to take. 


“The Schleswig-Holstein question therefore is 


just now one of intense interest, and ranks side 
by side in importance with the leading political 
questions of the day. 
many is earnest and outspoken. 
society has issued an address to the people, urg- 
ing them to organize volunteer forces and help 
the inhabitants of the two duchies to assert their 
preferences as to their ruler and to maintain their 
rights. 
liberals that the courts at Vienna and Berlin are 
hesitating which way to turn, and are rather in- 
clined to ignore the claims of the Vienna treaty 
and be governed by expediency.” 


Wants of the Freedmen. 


The liberal party in Ger- 
The national 


So earnest and active are the German 


Great destitution and suffering prevails among 


the freed negroes within the Union lines in the 


A. 8. Fiske, Chaplain of the 4th 
yolunteers communicates to the 


Southwest. 


“There are, between Memphis and Natchez, 


not less than fifty thousand blacks, from among 
whom have been culled all the able-bodied men 
for the military service. 
these, viz: those in camps between Helena and 
Natchez, are furnished the shelter of old tents 
and subsistence of a cheap ration by the govern- 
ment, but are in all other things in extreme desti- 
tution. 


Thirty-five thousand of 


Their clothing, in perhaps the case of a 


The people of 


S| 
general view of it from the Springfield Repudli- 


con: 





perish of nakedness! 


Common humanity and | bility. 


death’s door. It seems a somewhat heroic meth- 
' od of treatment when a person is suffering in 
body, to apply a castigation to the character 
| through the spiritual or moral part; but this is 
| precisely the thing needed to cleanse and purify 
| the system from disease. We haye tried it and 
| found it to be invaluable. To all who have faith in 





while been maintained. And for the same reason it | no beds or bedding—the clayey earth the resting- Christ us a physician we can commend this pre- 


| scription as a medium for conveying his healing 
| life. Ifyou are sick, seek for some one to tell 
| you your faults, to find out your weakest spot in 


with the respective Houses, and not, to any ex- | diseases. Medical attendance and supplies are | Character and conduct ; let them put their finger 
tent, with the Executive ; and still further, that | very inadequate. They cannot during this win- | on the very sore that you would best like to keep 
this proclamation is intended to present to the peo- | ter be dispersed to labor and self-support, and com- “hid, Depend upon it there is the avenue through 


And if the sin- 
cerity which points this out and opens it to the 
| light, hurts, and is mortifying for the time being, 
it is only a sign that the remedy is applied at the 


| which disease gets access to you. 


ments may be established within said States, or | fore the spring. Last winter, during the months | Tight place and is taking effect. 
jin any of them; and while the mode presented | of February, March and April, I buried at Mem- 


| Stems.—C. J. Guiteau lectured on Wednesday 
| evening from 7 to 8 o'clock on our “ Prospective 
| Daily Press.” On Monday evening there was 
| dancing till the last named hour.—We observe 
| that the ladies’ horse, to which there is now ad- 


to camp this summer are quite as destitute as| ded a neat sleigh, is kept in requisition for im- 


proving the present fine weather and good sleigh- 
| ing. The lads and misses and some of the el- 





the Emancipation Proclamation, but as a matter | ters find an hour occasionally for skating——By 


the gradual accumulation of machinery at our 


| down our water power to the full extent of its 
To increase its capacity, flush-boards 


our national honor demand that these women | ave lately been placed on the dam, and to re- 
Europe agreed by treaty that Prince Christian of| and children be saved alive. All forms of wo- lieve it of some of its burdens a tall iron chimney 
Denmark should succeed Frederick Seventh at } men’s and children’s clothing are needed—blank- | has been raised on the forge-shop to operate ae 
his death. A short time since, he became Christ- | ets and bedding—and funds which can be turned | an evacuator of gas and smoke, in place of two 
ian Ninth, King of Denmark. He of course pro-| into clothing and material.” 


A Freedmen’s Relief Association has been 

(pe ; . 4 

| tom of this unfortunate class. A committee in 

| Boston, whose treasurer is Hon. Alpheus Hardy, 

|and secretary M. 8. Scudder, is engaged in the 

work of relief and will recéive contributions. 
——— : 
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Dining Ftiqueite—In a dining room like ours, 
seating 130 persons, and with means of access not 


easy to avoid confusion. 





| fan-blowers heretofore worked by machinery.— 
|Mr. Bristol has arrived from Wallingford to 
/spend the winter. Mr, Cragin is in New York, 
}on business connected with the purchase of s 
| new printing-press and other matters. 


Necessity of Faith. 





| “For unto us was the gospel preached, as well 
}as unto them; but the word preached did not 
| profit them, not being mixed with faith in them 
| that heard it.” Heb. 4: 2. 


| This scripture shows that we must have the 


quite adequate to such a number, it is not always | seed of faith in ourselves. 
Under the care of a/| possible to please God. 
committee who have been appointed to sug-| that we read of, where Christ healed the sick, or 
gest reforms in our dining-room affairs we are | raised the dead, or cast out devils, he appealed to 
pleased to observe of late a marked improvement. | persons’ faith: “‘ Believe ye that I am able to do 


Without faith it is im- 
In nearly every instance 


A master and mistress of ceremonies have been | this?’ or, “according to your faith it shall be 


| dinner and supper, inspect the tables, the organi- 


| appointed who, before the ringing of the bell at | unto you.” 


In some instances Christ tried the faith of those 


| zation of waiters &c., and at the stroke of the bell | that came to him. The woman of Canaan cried 


quietness, a signal is given for the turning of the 
plates, and the commencement of the meal. Du- 
ring the continuance at table, our new officials 
are watchful and ready to direct everything for 
the comfort of the occasion. 

Musie.—The last Concert on Friday evening 
was fully attended. During the hour previous to 
the opening of the Hall to the public at 7 o'clock, 
the Community hold their usual evening meeting, 
and the conversation often is upon the spiritual 
significance of music, and its connection with the 
higher influences. This contributes, we think, 
very much to diffuse a genial and inspired atmos- 
phere in the subsequent entertainment, so that if 
the music itself is not of the highest order, every- 
body seems prepared to be pleased. Without re- 


one piece as a very pleasing novelty this week, 
viz., De Beriot’s “7th Air in E with variations,” 


paniment, by Mr. Francis W. Smith. Some of 
the beauties of the violin were finely brought out 
in this piece, written as it was by a master of the 
instrument, 

A New Curatire.—We have not discovered like 
a certain quack advertiser an all-healing medi- 
cine in a“ common pasture-weed,” nor are we pre- 
pared to show nostruins with the “ retired Physi- 
cian whose sands of life are nearly run out,” 
but we have found and seen used with the best 
effect in many instances of sickness a curative 
agent that is not fur brought or expensive, but 


as of exceeding value; viz., Criricism. It is a 
common custom here, for every one who may be 
attacked with any disorder, to apply this remedy 
by sending for a committee of 6 or 8 persons in 
whose faith and spiritual judgment he has confi- 
dence, to come and criticise him. The result, 
when administered sincerely, is almost universal- 
ly to throw the patient into a sweat or to bring 
on a reaction of his life against disease, breaking 
it up and restoring him soon to usual health. We 
have seen this result produced without any other 
agency except the use of ice, in perhaps twenty ca- 
ses of sore throat within a few weeks. We have 
secn it take effect at an advanced stage of chronic 





(lisease, and raise a person up apparently from 


ferring further to the Programme we will mention | 


executed as a violin solo with orchestral accom- | 


that we can confidently recommend to our readers | 


| are ready to direct persons to their seats. After | unto him and said, “My daughter is grievously 
all have become seated and «a short interval of | yexed with a devil: but he answered her not s 


word. And the disciples said, send her away, for 
she crieth after us. He answered, I am not sent 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
Then came she and worshiped him, saying, Lord, 
help me. But he answered and said, It is not 
meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to 
dogs.” Now with all this trial, we can see how 
true faith works. ‘She said, truth Lord; yet 
the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their 
master’s table.” Now the Lord was satisfied, 
and his answer paid her abundantly: “ Then 
Jesus answered and said unto her, O woman, 
great is thy faith: be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt. And her daughter was made whole from 
that very hour.” 

I have been led lately to look at untiring faith, 
that will not be denied. Its language is, ‘“‘ Though 
thou slay me, yet will I trust in thee.” Or, “I 
will not let thee go, except thou bless me.” If 
we feel that we lack this faith, let us go to God 
and ask of Him, for he giveth liberally and up 
braideth not. This faith that will not be denied, 
comes from God, and it cannot be got any where 
else ; and without it we cannot overcome sickness 
and death. It has its root in the resurrection of 
Christ. 

“ Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God.” If we give our attention to the 
word of God, it will beget faith in us. If we 
would make progress in any study, we must give 
close attention to it. So if we would grow in 
faith, we must seek, and search, and ask with our 
whole heart, ‘“ Ask and ye shall receive.” Faith 
in the promises of God is what we need to help 
us to come to Him, and it brings us into union 
with his Spirit. That is the reason that faith is o 
thing so precious—the reason that Christ and 
Paul so highly commend it, and that the Bible is 
so full of it. It takes away unbelief, and makes 
us rejoice in God: through it we can overcome 
impossibilities. It does not look merely at the 
thing to be done, but asks, Does God want it 
done? “If ye have faith asa grain of mustard. 
seed, ye shall say to this mountain, remove; and 
it shall be removed.” It brings the power of God 
with it; it is salvation. ‘“ By grace are ye saved 
through faith; and that not of yourselves, it is 





the gift of God.” “ Whatsoever ye ask in faith 
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believing, ye shall receive.” Christ holds out to 








us all the inducements he can. M. L. 
~ HORTICULTURAL. — 
Fruit-Culture in Pots. 


We have heretofore noted with interest the new 
system of Fruit-Culture in Pots. The system is 
gradually working its way into public favor, and 
with some experimenters has been quite success- 
ful. Among those who have taken the lead in the 
economical as well as successful management of 
trees in pots, are Messrs Ellwanger and Barry of 
Rochester. Inthe Annual Register of Rural Affaars 
for 1864, Mr. Barry gives the following clear and 
condensed statement of their mode of manage- 
ment : 

“ We have now fruiting, in wooden boxes, 10 
by 10 inches, 53 varieties of peaches, 11 varieties 
of nectarines, and 7 of Apricots. 

Age, Potting and Soil.—The trees are now three 
years from the bud. They were taken up in the 
fall of 1861; heeled in and covered during win- 
ter ; potted early in spring—March, I think ; soil 
8 mixture of about three parts yellow sandy loam, 
and one part of old hot-bed manure. 

Summer Care.—After potting they were kept in 
a cool house, partly covered with glass, until they 
had made shoots four or five inches long, and the 
danger of cold weather over. They were then 
plunged to the rim of the boxes in an open border 
until the fall. They were carefully watered when 
necessary during summer, and the shoots kept as 
much as possible in uniform vigor, by pinching. 

Pruning.—When potted, the yearling trees were 
cut back to six or eight inches, and in some cases 
to four inches, or only two or three buds above 
the union of bud and stock, the object being to 
grow them in the form of bushes. We now find 
that those cut back farthest are the best trees. 

Wintering.—On the approach of very cold wea- 
ther, or just before the freezing of the ground so 
as to prevent out-door work, they were removed 
to a shed, where they were plunged, as they had 
been during summer, up to the edges of the tubs. 

Spring Treatment.—On the return of mild spring 
weather, abundance of air was admitted, and they 
remained there till 1st May, when they were 
placed under glass; the buds at this time being 
about to expand. Here they were kept till the 
15th of June, at which time the fruits were set, 
and all danger of cold to affect the foliage past. 

Ventilation and Watering.—During the period 
they were under glass, May ist to June 15, the 
principal points of management were VENTILA- 
TION, which wes ample, and WATERING—the lat- 
ter being one of the most important points in the 
treatment of all trees and plants in pots. Care- 
less watering will ruin any plants, no matter how 
skillfully or carefully other points may be man- 
aged. Dat.y watering is necessary, and as soon 
as out of bloom a free use of the syringe night and 
morning. 

Summer Treatment.—On the 15th June, when 
all danger of cold was over, and the fruits set, 
they were removed from the glass covering and 
plunged in an open but sheltered border, and 
mulched with old hot-bed manure. Since that 
time they have received no care but watering, ex- 
cept an occasional pinch, to regulate the growth 
of shoots. 

There has not been a single leaf curled on any 
‘one of all these trees, showing conclusively that 
the curl is due to unfavorable changes of weather, 
Each tree now is a bush about 24 feet high, and 
eccupies about 3 feet square of space. 


The first winter we had potted trees, we kept | 


them in a cellar, but most of the buds dropped, 
and we changed to the cool dry shed, the boxes 
plunged, and this has been successful. 

The uncertainty of our climate now, as to the 
peach: crop, compelled us to adopt this mode of 
testing varieties, and we are much pleased with 
the results thus far. As to amount of labor re- 
quireli, it would not be possible to state it with 
any degree of precision, as it is made up of odds 
and ends. 





A House to Dry Fruit in. 

At the Shaker establishments in Kentucky, 
they have a method of drying fruit that is 
beth expeditious and very complete. It con- 
sists of a building of logs, brick or stone, of 
any convenient size—say ten feet wide by 
twelve or feurteen feet long: the walls seven 
or eight fedt high, with an ordinary roof. 
Upon the tep'of this should be a ventilator, 
sufficiently large'to admit of the escape of 
the vapor arising'from the fruit. An opening 
may be left along:under the eves for ‘ventila- 
tion, but it is better to have it on'the top of 
the building. Ait one end of the house a fur- 
nace is built, opening on ‘the outside. This 


is about two feet square. The sides are of 
brick, and only sufficiently ‘thick to sustain the 
top. The flue extends the'length ofthe build- 


nace door. The top of the furnace or flue may 
be covered with any old plates of cast iron, 
sheets of boiler iron: thicker iron, or a 
covering of brick or stone, might not admit 
of the escape of sufficient heat to dry the fruit 
with facility. The fruit is dried on trays or 
hurdles, arranged in three tiers, one above 
another, with a space of twelve or fifteen in- 
ches between them. The hurdles are two feet 
or more wide, and six feet or more long, and 
three inches deep. These are simple trays 
made of pine boards, with bottoms made of 
small strips, or laths of hard wood.— 
Through the length of the building, and ex- 
tending six or eight feet outside, scantling are 
put up to support the three tiers of hurdles. 
A broad door is made at the end of the buil- 
ding to correspond with each tier of hurdles. 
Upon each pair of scantling a frame is made 
to correspond with the width, which runs out 
and in the building upon rollers, in the form 
of a railroad. The frames are drawn out 
through the end of the building and the trays 
of fruit placed upon them crosswise, and then 
run in. Thus arranged, with the three tiers 
of rails filled with trays of fruit, about one 
and a half or two barrels of fruit can be dried 
at once, requiring about twenty-four hours to 
complete the process. The trays nearest the 
fire, of course, will dry the fastest, and with 


' the convenience of the railroad and the shut- 


ters in the end of the building, they may be 
drawn out and changed to the upper rails, 
when the whole may be equally dried within 
the twenty-four hours in the most perfect and 
uniform manner, without the least burning. 
The fire is made on the bottom of the fur- 
nace, Which consumes less fuel, and keeps up 
a slow and more uniform heat than if placed 
above the draft. 
—Annual Register of Rural Affairs. 
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Great Salt Lake, 





Among the great natural curiosities of North 
America, the great saline body of water in Utah 
territory, known as Great Salt Lake, stands in 
the first order. The lake itself is not individually 
so great a curiosity as when viewed in connection 
with surrounding correlative indications, which 
give us a combination of natural wonders truly 
astounding. The water marks show that the 
lake is now a mere remnant of what was one of 
the mighty water collections of the earth—per- 
haps of a body of water that spread itself 
throughout the whole Utah basin. Provo lake, 
a body of water distant perhaps seventy-five 
miles from the great lake, is surrounded by indi- 
cations of a like character, that directly point to 
an early period when its individuality was lost 
within the limits of a mighty sea that absorbed 
both itself and Great Salt Toke. 

Along the base of the mountain walls of the 
valley, if we may so term the limits of the basin, 
are distinct water marks, of various elevations. 
They are clearly discernible at a distance of 
twenty-five miles, the more elevated being from 
seventy-five to one hundred feet above the level 
of the valley. They are almost conclusive evi- 
dence that a great sea once existed in Utah val- 
ley, whose breakers had left the mark of their 
power indented upon the rocky front of their 
mountain confines, as a monument of their pow- 
er. The different elevations of the water marks 
show the gradual declination of this sea from a 
body of water covering, may be, tens of thou- 
sands of square miles, to the present salinous 
body of about sixty miles in length and forty or 
fifty in width. This presumption is strength- 
ened by the existence, throughout the entire val- 
ley, of aquatic deposits, such as shells, petrified 
fishes, water-worn rocks, &c. 

Upon this theory the inference may be drawn 
that Great Salt Lake is gradually diminishing ; 
but this is not the case; itis now reduced to a 
basis of fixed causes which will give it perpetui- 
ty in its present extent. The moisture of the at- 
mosphere of those latitudes is sufficient to al- 
ways keep it supplied with a uniform quantity 
of water. The melting snow of the mountains 
swells the rivers in the spring and summer, that 
empty into it, and when this melting is prevented 
by the coldness of the fall and winter, those rivers 
fall, and by evaporation the lake rapidly declines 
—the evaporation carrying off more water than the 
streams deposit. It is in this declining condi- 
tion that coarse salt is obtained from the beach 
of the lake in quantities ad infinitum. Now, so 
long as the same meteorological system prevails, 
the lake must continue the same as now. 

No theory is settled upon by scientific men as 
to the cause of the saline nature of the lakes. We 
have an opinion of our own,which we believe to be 
rational. The rivers emptying into it—Canaan, 
Jordan, Weber, Malade and numerous smaller 
streams—head in the mountains, where they are 
supplied by myriads of mountain brooks, some of 
which undoubtedly have their source ‘in salt 
springs. These brooks oe ag ee the great wa- 
ter carriers of the lake with salt—to so*small an 
extent, though it be, that it is not perceptible to 
the taste—and they carry it into the lake, where 
it must forever remain and accumulate, as evapor- 
ation increases the proportion of the salt to the 
water. The salt may have been carried to the 
lake over a hundred miles, and it has perhaps 
been accumulating there for thousands of years ; 
and thus it must continue to accumulate through 
all time, if the supply should be inexhaustible. 

The volcanic indications surrounding the lake 
are peculiarly impressive, and cowlé well be made 
the subject of the natural philosopher’s study. 
The whole face of the country appears to have 








ing, and returns to the-chimney ‘near the fur- 


passed through caloric influence of the intensest 
character. ieee rocks ‘fringe its margin, 


which are charred as black as ebony from the 
operation of heat, and their fragmentary condition 
bespeak the mighty convulsions which they pass- 
ed through. Near the lake’s center there is quite 
a large island, upon which these volcanic indica- 
tions are equally emphatic. This island is very 
fertile, and is owned by the church, which institu- 
ion holds it for the exclusive purpose of grazing 
All the stock which comes into the tithing office— 
all Mormons are compelled to pay one-tenth of 
everything that they make or raise to the church 
—uare taken to this island, and there must be 
thousands of head upon it. It is reached by 
small sailing vessels. So extremely salt is the 
water of Salt Lake that piscatory life is impossi- 
ble. Its average depth is fifty feet.—Portland 


(Oregon) News. 
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Wonderful Scenery of California. 

Fitz Hugh Ludlow, who started last June 
for California by the overland route in com- 
pany with Bierstadt, the celebrated landscape 
painter, who sought subjects for his pencil 
among the Rocky Mountains and in the great 
chain of the Sierra Nevada, as Church'sought 
for subjects among the Andes—writes to the 
Evening Post of the marvelous scenery of 
the latter range : 

Since | wrote you, I have lain awe-struck 
for six weeks between the two grandest 
leaves of the Almighty’s album—those _per- 
pendicular white granite precipices which 
contain the wondrous Yo-Semite Valley. 
That I may not seem too self-assured, nor 
ask you too peremptorily to lean with me to 
mine own understanding, let me quote Bier- 
stadt, who, after years spent in making Al- 
pine color-studies, asserts that nowhere in 
Switzerland, nor indeed throughout Europe, 
is there scenery whose grandeur for one mo- 
ment can be held comparable with that of 
the Sierra Nevada in the Yo-Semite district. 
As we lay camped under the South (or Half) 
Dome—a sheer unbroken granite wall, one 
perpendicular mile in hight, we heard from 
some English tourists who had spent months 
among the Himalayas, that neither they, 
Hindoo-Koosh, Dwahalaghiri, nor Mount 
Everest, exhibited any such feature of rug- 
ged and abrupt sublimity as the peaks and 
precipices of the Yo-Semite. 

Again, since I wrote you I have seen Lake 
Tahoe, which signifies “high water” and jus- 
tifies its name by lying in a thus far fathom- 
less rift in the very summit ridge of the Sier- 
ras—an astonishing body of water, so crystal 
clear that on still days its huge pavement 
blocks of granite send up their distinct white 
gleam, and show their perfect form from a 
depth of 70 fathoms; fed by the tricklings of 
the eternal snow which crowns its roseate 
circling peaks and ridges, without outlet 
save to Pyramid Lake, another self-contained 
mountain sea, still larger, 30 miles long and 
5 to 15 wide, and as] before said, thus far 
unfathomed in its central part by the longest 
plumb-lines. Imagine this vast fluid jewel, 
emerald along its shores,.and over its depths 
the intensest sapphire which the human eye 
ever rested on, lying close under the limit of 
perpetual snow, at a distance of several thou- 
sand feet above the sea, and you will get 
some idea of the peerless vision which broke 
upon our eyes after half a day’s stage-coach 
climb up the zig-zag wrinkle on the Sierra’s 
precipitous face, known as “the road over 
the mountains,” from Carsen Valley to the 
golden land of California. The change that 
was made by the simple act:of crossing the 
summit, the passage of that usually mere ar- 
tificial line, a State boundary, from Nevada 
into California, was like coming into heaven 
out of purgatory. If I desired anybody to 
get first impressions of Californias which 
would make him adore her forever, I should 
bring him to the golden land from Carson 
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A Great Warerratt.—A detachment of 
troops recently scouting in the valley of the 
Snake or Lewis fork of the Columbia, disco v- 
ered a waterfall, which, it is said, is entitled 
to the distinction of being called the greatest 
in the world. The entire volume of Snake 
river pours over a sheer precipice one hun- 
dred and ninetg-eight feet high, thirty-eight 
feet higher than Niagara. Snake river is full 
as large as the Niagara, and the cascade is one 
solid sheet or body. The locality of this im- 
mense waterfall is near the point heretofore 
designated asthe Great Shoshone er Salmon 
falls of that river, but they have always been 
enveloped in mystery. Almost :a dozen 
years ago the writer passed along the Snake 
river road. For two days we hearé'the roar- 
ing of these falls, but learned no «nore re- 
specting them than if they had been in the 
moon, It was said that there was a series 
of falls and rapids, making a descent of seven 
hundred feet in seven miles, and ‘the sound 
gave color to the report. For hundreds of 
miles across the great plain, Snake river flows 


through a canon, with vertical walls hundreds 
of feet high. It is only at long intervals that 
salient points are found by which the river 
can be reached. The road crosses from point 
to point of the bends, only approaching cloge 
to the river where there is a chance to’ de- 
scend for water. From these facts very few, 
if any, of the tents of thousands of adventar. 
ers that have crossed the plains ever looked 
upon the great falls. The late discoverers 
report besides the main cataract many others 
of less hight, varying from twenty to fifty 
feet each, near by. Some day they will be 
visited by the tourist and pleasure-secker, 
and looked upon as frequently and familiarly 
as Niagara is to-day ; and it will be admitted 
that, with the stupendous grandeur of their 
surroundings, they are as far beyond Niagata 
as Niagara now excels the balance of the 
world. 
. eee 

Arabic College in Syria. 

We copy the following notice of a movement 
for establishing an Arabic college, at Beyrout, Syr- 
ia, from the Independent ; 

A meeting of gentlemen in Brooklyn was held 
on Thursday evening last, to consider the subject 
of an Arabic college at Beyrout, in Syria. 
Bliss, the missionary, agent for the coilege; Dr. 
W. M. Thompson, Jr., son of the missionary ; and 
Messrs. Dodge and Booth, the Trustees ot tie col- 
lege, attended from New York. The statements 
were of a highly encouraging character. Dr. 
Thompson showed that colleges were of Arabic 
origin, and from them introduced into Kurope; 
that the Arabs were, from early ages, among the 
most profound thinkers and most zealous dis- 
coverers of the world, most of the modera circle 
of sciences originating among them; thai they 
are still extending the Mohammeden tuiii, espe- 
cially in Africa and China; and that within a ew 
years there has arisen among them a grvut unx- 
iety for education, especially in scientific kuowl- 
edge. Mr. Bliss explained the great advance of 
intelligence and social life which has taken place 
in Syria since the great massacre; the enariciy of 
all sects to obtain knowledge, and the importance 
of having the lead taken under American auspi- 
ces. They expect liberal aid from English: frien 
but these preter that the institution suould be un- 
der American management. It is natural to the 
honorable and impartial course always main- 
tained by this country toward Turkey, and still 
more to the lofty position which our nation will 
occupy when this war is over, that we should 
take a liberal lead in so important a movement 
We hope the contemplated subscription vi $100, 
000 to lay the foundation of the cuilege may be 
promptly completed. 
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[Advertisement.]} 
THEATLANTICMONTIHLY, 
A Magazine of Literature, Art, & Poiitics, 

IS UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED AS 
The Best American Magazine ! 


The Thirteenth Volume 


Of the ATLANTIC commences with the number for January, 
1864. 1ts commencement affords the Publishers aa « 

to say that the ATLANTIC has attained a circulation and 
prosperity never equaled by any American mayaziue of ite 
class. 

The prosperity of the ATLANTIC enables its conductors to 
employ the most eminent talent of the country iv its col- 
umns. All the best known writers in American literature, 
contributing constantly to its pages, give it the sule right to 
be knowa as our national magazine. Its staff comprives the 
following names among its leading contributors :— 

James Russel Lowell, Henry W. Longfellow, Louis Aga® 
siz, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Charles 
Sumner, Robert Dale Owen, George W. Curtis, C. C. Haze- 
well, T. W. Higginson, Author of “ Margret Howti,” Mra, 
Julia W. Howe, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, T. Buchanan Kead, 0. 
W. Holmes, John G. Whittier, Gai] Hamilton, E. P. y hipple, 
Bayard Taylor, Charles E. Norton, Francis Parkman, Join G, 
Palfrey, George 8. Hillard, Henry Giles, Walter Mitchel), Hen- 
ry T. Tuckerman, John Weiss, Francis Wayland, Jr., William 
Cullen Bryant, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Harriet Martineau, ‘1k Mar- 
vel,” David A. Wasson, “The Country Parson,” Kuve Terry, 
Harriet E. Prescott, Robert T. 8. Lowell, J. T. Trowbridge, 
Josiah P. Quincy, Prof. A. D, White, Edward E. Hale, F. Shel 


don, 








The Atlantic for 1864 
Will be in no wise inferior to the previous volumes, but it 
will be the constant aim of the Publishers to advance the 


high standard already established for the magazine. In fur- 
therance of this aim, they have secured for their new volume 


several 
Features of Peculiar Interest! 

Among these they are now able to announce dein tly that 

ROBERT BROWNING will contribute several New Poems ; 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE will print his New Romance in 
the columns of the ATLANTIC, commencing, probably, 
with the February number ; 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW will publish in the 
ATLANTIC some Cantos of his Translation of Dante's 
“ Divina Commedia ;” 

MRS HARRIET BEECHER STOWE begins, in the January 
number, a series of capital eketches, to be continued 
through several months, with the title of “ House and 
Home Papers, by Christopher Crowfield ;” 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE has written a New Novel, which will be 
commenced in the ATLANTIC during the next volume; 

PROF. LOUIS AGASSIZ will continue those admirable arti- 
cles upon different branches of natural science which 
have constituted so interesting and important a feature 
in the late volumes of the ATLANTIC. 

(" Terws.—The ATLANTIC is for sale by all Book and 
Periodical Dealers. Price, 25 cents a number. Stbscrip- 
tions for the year, $3.00, postage paid. Crus Prices.—Two 
copies for one year, $5.00, and each additional subscription 
at the same rate; and an Extra Copy “77 for every 
of Ten Subscribers ; or Eleven Copies for $25.00. 


In all Clubs, subscribers pay their own postage, 24 cents 


per year. 
Specimen numbers sent cratis on receipt of four cente 


for postage. 
TIOKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
135 Washington Street, Boston. 
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